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This  masterpiece  of  art,  size  20  by  45  feet, 
is  executed  in  the  most  imposing  manner, 
containing  upwards  of  forty  highly  finished  life- 
size  figures,  surrounded  with  the  splendor  of 
architecture,  garlands  of  evergreens  and  flowers, 
and  costly  tapestry,  making  the  whole  effedf 
strikingly  rich  and  beautiful. 

Let  no  lover  of  art  and  admirer  of  high 
culture  fail  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  en¬ 
joying  a  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  which 
will  forever  be  as  pleasing  as  it  is  elevating. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING. 


Beginning  at  his  left,  the  spectator  will  first  meet  three  groups,  represent¬ 
ing  dance,  poetry  and  music, — being  themselves  the  representatives  of  pure, 
sweet  love.  They  are  outside  of  the  pandemonium  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
in  which  the  Prodigal  plays  such  a  prominent  part. 

Three  female  figures,  drawn  with  admirable  skill,  and  painted  with  ex¬ 
quisite  tenderness  of  color,  chasing  the  “  golden  hours  with  flying  feet/’ 
represent  the  servants  of  Terpsichore.  Everybody  knows  how  the  Greeks 
enjoyed  and  indulged  in  the  graceful  art  of  dancing  at  their  national  games 
and  festivities.  In  the  background  we  see  the  orchestra,  accompanying  with 
their  music  the  sweet  and  measured  movements  of  the  dancers.  Although  a 
secondary  one,  their  group  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  by  its  unity 
and  remarkable  realism  of  expression. 

Near  to  them  is  poetry.  The  poet,  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath,  reads 
one  of  his  inspired  and  inspiring  poems.  The  poet’s  face  is  one  full  of 
expression  and  sympathy.  On  his  shoulder  leans  the  lady  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  love  songs;  and  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken,  she  holds  in  one 
of  her  hands  a  volume  of  his  poems.  Her  sweet  face  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  happiness  and  contentment,  which  is  inspired  by  the  thought  of  being  loved 
by  such  a  son  of  the  muses. 

Near  by  is  the  minstrel,  the  representative  of  music.  He  has  laid  away 
his  guitar,  being  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  masterly  verses. 
His  companion  a  lady,  holding  a  harmonica,  looks  at  the  Troubadour,  and 
shares  with  him  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  such  inspired  rhymes ;  while 
another  one,  who  accompanies  their  instruments  with  her  sweet  voice,  leans 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Troubadour,  and  is  carried  away  with  joy  and  ecstasy. 

Dance,  music  and  poetry  are  thus  outside  of  vice  and  contamination.  They 
are  yet  pure  and  innocent;  but,  carried  to  excess,  even  they  may  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  leading  to  final  destruction. 

But  now  we  enter  the  pandemonium  of  hell,  vice  and  debauchery  There 
stands  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  his  red  costume,  and  at  once  attracts  our  atten¬ 
tion.  His  red  cloth  reminds  us  of  the  red  cloak  of ‘Mephistopheles,  in 
Goethe’s  Faust.  He  has  risen  from  the  festive  board,  the  golden  cup  in  his 
hand,  and,  forgetful  of  all  the  admonitions  given  by  a  pious  father  and  a 
good  mother,  he  is  ready  to  give  a  sacrilegious  toast,  and  to  express  a 
shocking  sentiment. 

The  lady,  who  loves  him  for  his  youth  and  beauty’s  sake,  and  who  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  her  seat  at  the  right  of  the  poet,  clings  with  true  devotion 
to  him,  and  by  sweet  caresses  tries  to  prevent  those  horrible  utterances;  but 
two  voluptuous,  sensual  woman  is  by  his  side — one  just  in  the  act  of  whirling 
around  towards  him  in  her  chair,  which  she  does  with  such  violence  as  to 
sway  the  erect  form  of  the  Prodigal,  the  other  standing  and  adding  her 
demoniac  laughter,  to  the  seductive  banishments  of  the  other- — both  over¬ 
power  him  with  their  indue  ’  ’  ind  prodigality. 
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He  wavers  bat  a  moment,  his  blood  already  heated  by  the  wine  he  has  drank, 
he  heeds  the  whispers  of  his  good  angel  no  longer — he  yields  to  his  tempters 
and — is  lost. 

In  the  hall  behind  him,  rise  his  companions,  and  cheer  and  applaud  him. 
The  pale,  haggard  drunkard  who  leans  over  the  table;  the  kisses  and  em¬ 
braces,  which  are  exchanged  throughout  the  group — all  tell  surely  and  sadly 
that  they  are  bent  upon  pleasure  and  mutual  ruin.  The  din  of  their  revelry 
becomes  almost  audible,  and  so  great  is  the  uproar  that  a  passing  soldier  rushes 
in  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword  to  ascertain  the  cause  ;  his  enquiring  expres¬ 
sion  is  most  admirably  represented. 

The  group  of  gamblers  to  the  right  shows  us  to  what  straits  the  spendthrift 
will  soon  be  brought  when  he  shall  try  in  vain  to  retrieve  his  ruinous  losses. 
Look  at  the  despair  of  the  face  of  the  man  in  green  ;  he  seems  almost  stupi- 
fied  with  woe.  The  agony  of  the  female  who  has  staked  her  last  and 
treasured  jewel — the  gift  perhaps  of  a  fond  mother:  she  too  has  lost,  and 
what  she  prized  so  much,  the  relentless  gambler  holds  in  his  left  hand. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  see  the  spendthrift  reduced  to  abject 
misery  and  poverty  :  but  the  worst  is  the  terrible  remorse  and  reproach,  that 
haunt  him  like  a  spectre.  Ragged  and  despairing  he  sits  upon  the  lonely 
rock  ;  the  vultures  above  his  head  wait  for  the  carcass;  the  pigs  at  his  feet 
seem  to  enjoy  his  company.  Poor  fellow!  though  he  has  fallen  so  low,  and 
become  reduced  to  such  terrible  straits  by  his  own  misconduct,  still  every 
heart  must  throb  with  pity  for  his  distress. 

But  when  now  we  turn  to  the  right  and  see  the  penitent  son  and  wanderer 
breaking  down  at  the  threshold  of  his  paternal  roof;  unable  to  look  up  to 
that  noble  father,  who  has  no  word  of  reproach  or  rebuke  for  him,  but  receives 
him  in  his  arms  and  only  looks  to  Heaven,  thankful  that  his  child  has  returned 
to  his  home;  if  we  look  to  the  mother,  still  unable  either  to  pray  or  to  rush 
to  the  embrace  of  her  child,  only  absorbed  in  the  maternal  happiness,  of 
recognizing  in  the  abject  wanderer  her  child,  then  we  too  pray  in  gratitude 
and  reverence,  that  the  sinner  may  be  forgiven,  and  we  would  like  to  implore 
the  parents:  Receive  him  again  as  your  child;  he  repents,  and  he  has 
suffered  enough  ! 

These  are  the  principal  ideas  in  this  picture,  conceived  and  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner.  We  leave  it  to  the  admiring  spectator,  to  find  out  the  in¬ 
numerable  beauties  in  detail,  and  we  are  sure,  he  will  agree  with  us  in 
exclaiming  :  It  is  exquisite,  grand,  magnificent !  Dubufe  is  second  to  none  of 
the  modern  masters,  in  the  art  of  expressing  on  canvas  all  noble  sentiments, 
and  all  wild  passions  of  the  human  heart;  he  is  second  to  none  in  representing 
flesh  tints  of  the  human  body  in  every  conceivable  attitude;  his  figures  are 
life  and  reality  throughout.  We  are  sure,  that  every  one,  who  examines 
only  the  group  of  the  female  dancers  on  the  left,  or  the  despairing  couple  of 
gamblers  on  the  right,  will  cheerfully  give  his  assent  to  this  verdict. 

No  lover  of  art  or  admirer  of  high  culture  should  neglect  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enjoying  a  pleasure,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  forever  be  as 
pleasing  as  elevating. 


EDWARD  DUBUFE,  THE  ARTIST. 


Edward  Dobdfe,  pupil  of  C.  M.  Dubufe  and  Paul  Delaroclie.  In  1839  received  the 
medal  of  the  third  class.  The  second  in  1810.  The  first  in  1841.  Decorated  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1853.  Created  grand  officer  of  the  same  in  1869. 


Very  rarely  do  we  rind,  in  the  history  of  the  tine  arts,  that  a  father’s  genius 
lias  been  inherited  by  his  son  ;  nor  do  the  learned  professions  often  furnish 
brilliant  examples  of  the  son  achieving  the  position  and  high  professional 
honors  which  the  father  has  won.  To  these  facts,  however,  Edward  Dubufe 
is  a  marked  and  striking  exception.  Claude  M.  Dubufe,  his  father,  was  a 
justly  celebrated  artist  of  France,  and  the  author  of  many  works  which  gave 
him  great  fame.  He  was  chiefly  known  in  this  country  twenty-five  years  ago, 
by  means  of  the  exhibition  of  those  two  masterly  paintings  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
called  the  “Temptation”  and  the  “Expulsion.”  His  son  Edward  gave 
early  indications  of  that  genius  which  should  add  new  lustre  to  the  name 
of  Duhufe,  aud  elicit  the  world’s  admiration. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  exhibited  his  works  at  the  Salon  of  Paris,  in 
1839  ;  and  received  the  medal  of  the  third  class.  In  1840  the  medal  of  the 
second  class,  and  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  honored  with  the 
medal  of  the  first  class.  In  1853  he  received  the  high  honor  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1869,  the  further 
recognition  of  the  merit  and  genius  of  Dubufe  was  expressed  by  conferring 
upon  him  a  still  higher  honor  which  was  the  decoration  of  a  Grand  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  crowning  and  much-coveted  distinction  was 
called  forth  by  the  excellence  of  his  great  painting  the  “  Prodigal  Son.” 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  these  distinctive  honors, 
we  append  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  order  known  as  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  order  was  instituted  under  the  French  Republic  in  1802,  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  military  sei'vices.  It  was  founded  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of 
republican  principles  and  laws  of  equality.  It  struck  at  the  then  existing 
differences  of  rank,  for  people  of  every  grade  of  society  were  eligible  to  its 
honors.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  its  real  aim  was  to  popularize  the  idea 
of  personal  distinction,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire  and  titles  of  nobility  which  were  to  be  created  under  and  by  means 
of  the  order.  The  proposal  for  its  institution  met  with  violent  opposition  from 
the  legislative  body  when  first  presented,  and  was  carried  with  great 
difficulty  by  a  small  majority. 


The  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  first  comprised  three  classes — Grand 
Officers,  Commanders,  and  Legionaries.  Upon  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I. 
the  first  class  was  divided  into  Knights  of  the  Grand  Eagle  and  Grand  Officers, 
the  first  of  which  was  the  highest.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
while  the  order  was  retained,  it  was  so  modified  as  to  lose  much  of  its  original 
character.  The  term  “Eagle”  was  dropped,  and  “  Cr.oss  ”  took  its  place. 
The  Knights  of  the  Grand  Eagle  became  Knights  of  the  Grand  Cross,  and  the 
effigy  of  Napoleon  upon  the  insignia  of  their  decoration  was  displaced  by  that 
of  Henry  IV.  In  1837  a  new  class  was  admitted  into  the  order  ;  this  was 
of  a  military  character,  and  its  members  were  called  Grand  Officers  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  order  has  large  means  at  its  disposal,  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  property  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe.  Out  of  this  fund  a 
college  is  supported,  and  large  sums  are  paid  in  annual  pensions  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  who  have  been  wounded  in  battle  or  who  have  suffered  the 
amputation  of  a  limb.  These  payments  sometimes  amount  to  the  sum  of  six 
millions  of  francs  per  annum.  By  the  existing  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed,  a  candidate  who  seeks  admission  to  its  honors,  in  times  of  peace  must 
have  served  his  country  for  twenty  years  in  some  military  or  civil  capacity. 
Great  exploits  on  the  battle-field,  or  severe  wounds  constitute  a  claim  in  time 
of  war.  The  distribution  of  honors  is  made  semi-annually.  Military  persons 
are  nominated  on  parade.  Other  persons  secure  their  nominations  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  So  great  are  the  immunities  of  members  of  this  order, 
that  no  ignoble  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  them  as  long  as  they  belong 
to  it.  The  Grand  Officers  ivear  the  silver  star  of  their  rank  upon  their  right 
breast,  attached  to  a  broad  red  ribbon,  while  the  Knights  wear  the  star  upon 
their  left  breast.  No  native  of  France  can  rise  to  the  highest  grades  with¬ 
out  first  passing  through  the  inferior  ones. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  honors  which  Dubufe  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  nation  he  has  justly  won  by  a  life-long  devotion  to  his  noble 
art.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  we 
may  expect  still  nobler  works  from  his  gifted  pencil,  and  of  such  a  character 
as  shall  influence  greatly  not  only  the  schools  of  art  in  his  own  land,  but  of 
those  of  other  countries  where  they  shall  be  seen  and  studied. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DISCOURSE 

IB  Y 

REV.  W.  MORLEY  PUNSHON. 


SCENE  FIRST. 

And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons:  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father, 
Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided  unto  them  his 
living.  And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 

There  is  something  in  this  inimitable  parable  which  goes  straight  to  every 
human  heart.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  refuse  an  entrance  to  it ;  it  storms 
the  strongest  fortress  of  the  soul.  By  its  appeal  to  that  latent  sensibility  to 
impression — that  dormant  or  sepulchred  humanness  which  underlies  in 
every  man  his  surface  of  passion  or  pride — it  makes  its  way  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  rudest,  and  surprises  the  most  callous  into  the  emotion  which  finds 
its  beot  relief  in  tears.  The  child  loves  to  hear  its  simple  and  affecting  story; 
and  many  a  criminal,  whom  crime  has  done  its  worst  to  harden,  has  been 
subdued  by  some  stray  hearing  of  its  experience,  it  seemed  so  like  his  own. 

Do  you  see  that  young  man  of  high  spirits  and  assured  mien,  full  of  gen¬ 
erous  impulses,  carried  away  by  a  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  for  whom  almost 
every  body  has  a  good  word,  about  whom  there  can  be  many  tales  told  of 
his  quick  and  graceful  courtesy,  and  of  the  money  that  he  has  squandered  in 
gifts  of  romantic  generosity,  a  little  gay,  to  be  sure,  men  say,  but  he’s  so 
good-hearted  ;  he  is  no  man’s  enemy  but  his  own.  He  will  be  sure  to  see  his 
folly,  and  it  will  be  all  right  with  him  by  and  by.  Ah  that  is  he,  the  younger 
son  before  us.  He  is  not  disfigured  by  malevolence  or  by  cruelty.  He  is 
not  accused  of  betrayal  of  human  trust,  nor  of  outrage  upon  human  charities. 
He  is  very  far  removed  from  the  sordid  and  the  dastardly.  He  is  simply  a 
careless,  light-hearted  child  of  the  world,  eager  for  present  enjoyment,  and, 
in  the  twining  of  his  affections  round  some  realized  good,  forgetful  of  the 
great  future  for  which  he  ought  to  live.  He  simply  reveled  in  his  delirium 
of  pleasure,  and  in  his  dream  of  freedom  ;  when  passion  drowned  thought, 
and  silenced  conscience,  and  banished  fear;  and  when,  with  ample  means 
and  boisterous  associates,  he  “withheld  not  his  heart  from  any  joy.”  He 
was  in  a  far  country ;  there  was  the  absence,  even  in  his  wildest  revelry,  of 
domestic  joys,  and  orderly  comforts,  and  all  those  nameless  endearments  which 
realize  to  a  man  the  feeling  of  home.  Mid  scenes  of  vice,  there  was  thrown 
a  blinding  charm  about  the  man,  beneath  whose  spell  unholy  he  fancied 


every  Hecate  a  Ganymede,  and  dallied  with  moral  deformity  which  lie  mis¬ 
took  for  beauty.  Affection  was  the  root  of  his  rebellion.  He  had  forgotten 
the  obligations  of  his  position,  and  the  kind  outflowings  of  that  generous 
heart  which,  for  his  indulgence,  had  spared  neither  effort  nor  sacrifice.  His 
heart  had  wandered  from  its  early  tenderness,  and  had  become  warped,  by 
vieldinv  to  a  sinful  lust  of  freedom,  from  its  filial  love.  From  this  alienated 
heart,  in  natural  sequence,  flowed  his  after  disobedience  and  sin. 


SCEHE  SZECOIsTID. 

Anri  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land;  and  he  began  to  be 
in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country ;  and  he  sent  him  into 
his  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat:  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

How  utter  and  terrible  his  destitution.  Where  are  the  companions  of  his 
debauchery,  the  flatterers  who  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  drank  his  wine,  and 
spunged,  vile  human  funguses,  upon  his  reckless  liberality?  Are  they  all 
gone  from  him — all  f  Is  there  not  one  to  replenish  the  bare  table,  of  whose 
sweepings  he  would  have  been  formerly  glad?  And  are  these  thy  friendships, 
thou  hollow,  painted  harlot  of  the  world  ?  “No  man  gave  unto  him.”  And 
then  came  the  famine,  with  its  sickening  hunger  and  its  tortures  of  remorse, 
that  wounded  spirit  which  was  a  still  sharper  thorn.  “  And  he  began  to  be 
in  want.”  He,  upon  whom  in  childhood’s  years  no  breath  had  blown  too 
rudely;  he,  whose  every  want  had  been  anticipated  by  a  wishful  tenderness 
that  hardly  brooked  to  slumber;  he,  whose  youth  was  gay  with  the  holiday 
promise  of  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  he  began  to  be  in  want.  So  the  famine 
came,  and  with  the  famine  mental  distress.  Now  came  reflection  and  that 
terrible  dialogue  with  self. 

“Well,  it  is  over  now— the  worst  has  come  at  last.  It  has  threatened 
long,  and  there  have  been  many  dark  prophecies  of  the  end.  I  am  ruined! 
That  brief  revel  ot  my  life! — ah,  how  I  hate  the  memory!  Why  did  God 
make  me  thus  !  Why  was  the  blood  so  hot  in  my  veins  that  quiet  happiness, 
such  as  I  used  to  have,  seemed  all  too  dull  and  slow?  How  contented  these 
swine  feed!  They  limit  their  desires,  and  are  happy  in  their  limitation. 
They  were  never  other  than  they  are;  but  I — Curses  on  the  knaves  that 
fawned  upon  me!  curses  on  my  own  folly  that  fed  itself  upon  their  glozing 
lies!  Is  there  not  one  of  them  that  cares  for  me!  not  one  that  throws  a 
thought  after  the  man  he  helped  to  ruin?  Be  still  thou  asking  heart! — bind 
the  girdle  tighter,  and  that  will  keep  the  hunger  down  !  Ah  !  my  table  is 
soon  spread  !  Husks!  husks!  husks! — -bring  the  courses  in  !  How  dainty 
for  the  pampered  servants  that  once  stood  behind  my  chair!  Well,  I’ll 


brave  it  all.  What !  yield  to  bow  myself,  a  pitiful  mendicant,  where  hearts 
have  leaped  to  welcome  the  most  honored  guest  they  had !  No !  never ! 
Ah  !  if  my  father  could  but  see  me  now  !  Xo  !  I  cannot  go  back  to  be  the 
butt  of  the  servants’  scorn,  and  to  writhe  under  the  contemptuous  pity  of 
my  sleek  and  jealous  brother,  and  to  meet  the  justly-offended  glances  of  my 
father’s  eye.  Better  any  thing  than  that !  Better  these  brute  swine,  these 
desolate  fields,  this  lonely,  savage  isolation  from  the  human,  the  drudgery 
of  this  purse-proud  citizen  !  Nay,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — and  these 
hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  seem  to  show  me  the  shadow  of  the  end — I 
can  but  fold  the  robe  over  my  broken  heart  and  die !” 

But  a  better  influence  succeeds  to  these  defiant  thoughts.  The  stern  in 
his  nature  is  succeeded  by  the  softened  and  the  sad.  At  first  he  glared  in¬ 
sanely  around  him,  an  utter  rebel  against  the  right,  and  shook  his  puny  fist 
against  the  omnipotence  which  overcame  him  ;  now  he  smites  not  the  inno¬ 
cent  air,  but  his  own  guilty  breast,  in  whose  sin  he  has  learned  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  sorrow  and  the  shame.  He  is  a  thousand-fold  a  truer  man 
now,  ragged  and  hungry  as  he  is,  than  when  he  sotted  in  the  boisterous 
wassail  or  the  long  carouse.  Then  he  was  the  wealthy  and  the  heedless, 
whose  habits  had  become  imbruted  as  the  swine’s;  now  he  is  the  swineherd, 
already  kindling  with  the  hopes  and  struggling  into  the  aspirations  of  the 
man. 
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And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son:  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his 
father. 

Penitent,  changed,  he  is  resolute  to  return  to  his  father.  All  those  dark 
emotions  have  gone  from  him,  swept  out  of  his  soul  when  the  fountains  of 
its  great  deep  broke  up  by  the  intensity  of  their  passionate  flood — but  there 
is  deep  sorrow  for  the  past;  there  is  unfeigned  sense  of  humiliation;  there 
is  that  compunctious  sensitiveness  of  conscience  which  never  can  itself  forgive. 
Then  memory  is  busy,  and  upon  his  pained  fancy  she  pictures  the  home 
scenes  of  the  happy  past — the  first  sad  hour  of  lawlessness  when  he  sped 
into  the  far  country,  flushed  with  the  new  sense  at  once  of  wealth  and  free¬ 
dom — and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  those  wild  joys  compared  with  the 
earlier  and  serener  ones,  seen  dimly  in  the  vanishing  perspective.  Then 
anxiety  is  busy,  and  she  projects  her  wonder  into  the  nearing  future,  and 
speculates  upon  the  probabilities  of  his  reception.  “  Shall  I  be  spurned  from 
the  door,  or  clasped  to  the  heart?  Will  there  be  added  to  all  my  sufferings 


the  humiliation  of  rejected  penitence?  Will  the  father,  whose  life-long 
kindness  I  have  so  ungratefully  repaid,  refuse  to  listen  to  my  distress,  and 
leave  me  to  reap  in  bitter  harvest  the  consequences  of  my  folly?  I  am 
weary  and  sunken  now  ;  this  hunger  is  a  strange  enfeebler — my  limbs  are 
supported  only  by  a  trembling  hope  oi  welcome.  Shall  1  be  shut  out  at 
last — left  to  die  on  the  threshold  of  the  home? 

“  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  com¬ 
passion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.”  He  did  not  wait 
until  the  prodigal  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and  been  subjected  to  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  wonder  ;  he  did  not  wait  for  the  low  prostration,  and  for  the  abject 
and  servile  sorrow  ;  there  was  no  standing  upon  a  sort  of  etiquette  of  morals, 
no  drawing  of  the  cloak  of  dignity  round  until  every  punctilious  requirement 
of  orthodox  penitence  had  been  fulfilled,  and  then  relaxing  to  grant  the  self- 
abased  request,  and  to  speak  cold  words  of  pardon.  All  this  would  have 
been  just,  inflexibly  just ;  and  the  prodigal  who  had  been  thus  treated  would 
have  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  rather  much  ground  for  thankfulness. 

And  now  they  have  met — the  yearning  father  and  his  humble  child.  The 
father  saw  him  first  for  his  love  looked  out  and  his  compassion  ran;  the  son 
came  slowly  with  downcast  eyes  that  dreaded  the  first  glimpse  of  the  home 
which  they  yet  longed  unutterably  to  see.  If  he  sighted  the  figure  in  the 
distance,  and  saw  as  he  came  near  that  the  form  was  the  venerable  one 
of  his  father,  still  more,  if  his  tumult  of  emotion  allowed  him,  with  a  strange 
thrill  of  hope,  to  note  the  outstretched  arms  and  kindling  eye,  how  must  his 
heart  have  palpitated  with  the  rushing  blood,  and  the  wave  of  his  penitence 
swelled  into  a  swifter  tide.  But,  perhaps,  he  knew  not  of  this;  perhaps, 
over-whelmed  with  the  feelings  or  oppressed  by  the  fears  which  mastered 
him  he  saddened  on  unheeding,  until  he  was  roused  from  his  stupor  of  sor¬ 
row  by  the  clasp  of  his  father’s  arms.  O  the  delight  of  that  first  moment 
of  conscious  favor ! 

The  penitence  was  accepted,  the  reconciliation  was  complete ;  the  prodigal 
a  prodigal  no  longer,  renewed  a  happiness  from  which  he  had  been  long 
estranged ;  the  joy  spread  from  heart  to  heart,  and  the  house  rang  with  the 
dance-music,  the  light  and  tripping  carol  of  joyous  song  which  young  lips 
warble  when  skies  are  bright,  and  hope  has  banished  care. 

And  now,  that  we  look  at  this  series  of  life-pictures,  drawn  by  a  poet’s  and 
a  painter’s  hand,  and  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  latent  beauty  and  power 
in  the  subject  which  are  beyond  the  artist’s  skill,  one  vision  seems  to  fill  the 
imagination  ;  it  is  that  of  the  Father  clasping  the  prodigal  to  his  embrace  in 
the  sight  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  saying,  in  tones  to  which  the  choirs  of 
angels  were  discord,  and  which  each  seraph  hushes  his  song  that  he  may 
hear,  “I  am  He  that  speaketh  in  righteousness,”  and 

“Mighty  to  save.” 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 

“The  Prodigal  Son”  belongs  to  the  highest  class  of  imaginative  art;  it  is 
grand  in  conception  and  is  boldly  and  skillfully  treated  both  in  color  and  drawing. 
Warm  and  brilliant  in  color,  powerful,  and  exquisitely  tender  in  drawing,  the  picture 
presents  a  series  of  harmonized  groups  each  one  of  which  represents  an  incident 
in  this  general  train  of  thought. 

No  dread  of  being  charged  with  anachronism  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  has 
restrained  the  artist  from  presenting  the  biblical  hero  in  the  costume  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  because  the  artistic  beauty  and  rich  colors  of  the  costume  suited  his 
composition. 

Taking  up  the  period  of  the  prodigal’s  life  when  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are 
in  fullest  play,  the  artist  presents  us  with  a  scene  of  revelry  full  of  animal  life 
and  voluptuous  enjoyment,  but  toned  down  by  an  exquisite  refinement  in  the 
bearing  of  the  principal  figures.  With  much  that  is  suggestive  and  voluptuous 
in  the  scene  there  is  nothing  coarse  or  offensive,  and  we  feel  even  amid  the 
dissipation  which  is  leading  to  ruin  and  dishonor  that  the  refinement  which  ever 
accompanies  the  higher  natures  prevents  the  revel  from  sinking  into  a  debauch. 

The  main  interest  of  the  picture  is  concentrated  on  the  central  group  composed 
of  the  prodigal  son  and  two  rival  beauties,  who  seek  to  win  him  by  their  soft,  volup¬ 
tuous  caresses.  The  prodigal  stands  in  a  blaze  of  crimson  light,  the  sun  of  the 
revel,  with  a  wine  glass  raised  in  his  hand  as  if  he  were  about  to  deliver  some  im¬ 
passioned  pledge.  His  face,  which  is  of  .the  Jewish  type,  is  noble,  but  bears  a 
dissipated  look.  On  his  right  a  fair  young  creature,  dressed  in  dazzling  white, 
hangs  upon  his  neck  and  looks  intently  into  his  eyes.  The  blue  eyes  and 
gentle  face  are  full  rather  of  tenderness  than  of  passion.  This  gentle  and 
beautiful  woman  looks  too  pure  and  holy  for  the  scene.  The  cold,  pure  white  dress 
of  this  figure  makes  the  warm,  rich  crimson  costume  of  the  prodigal  glow  upon  the 
canvas,  and  is  one  of  the  best  light  effects  in  the  picture.  The  main  group  is 
completed  by  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  woman  seated  to  the  left  of  the  prodigal, 
against  whom  she  is  leaning  back  in  the  most  complete  abandon ,  her  eyes  closed 
and  her  whole  being  glowing  with  the  most  voluptuous  passion.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  graceful  and  tenderly  expressive  than  the  action  of  the 
arms  and  the  hands,  which  caress  lightly  the  fingers  of  the  lover’s  hand  that  rests 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  For  beauty  of  form  and  exquisite  modeling  of 
parts  we  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  study.  The  contours 
are  rich  and  undulating,  but  delicately  firm,  and  the  right  arm  and  hand  are  so 
near  perfection  in  beauty  of  outline  and  correctness  of  modeling  that  they  remind 
us  strongly  of  the  flesh  painting  of  Correggio,  with  the  tender  shadow  lights 
which  that  great  master  made  to  play  over  the  forms  of  his  nymphs,  softening 
and  toning  down  the  too  vivid  flesh  colors. 

An  accessory  group  is  formed  by  a  very  fair  young  lady,  who  looks  natural  and 
joyous,  and  is  peering  round  the  marble  pillar  at  the  impassioned  group  that  seem 
oblivious  to  the  presence  of  the  other  personages,  while  the  action  of  one  of  her 
adorers,  to  whom  she  is  indifferent,  holding  her  hand  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her 
shoulder,  is  well  conceived.  A  little  to  the  right  a  poet  is  seated,  declaiming ;  while 
a  musician,  in  rich,  deep  brown-red  costume,  leaning  on  his  guitar,  listens  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  story,  and  a  fair  girl,  with  regular  features,  in  a  tender  pink-colored 
dress,  reclines  on  his  lap,  wrapt  in  deep  attention.  One  of  the  best  studies  in  the 
picture  is  a  dark,  eastern-looking  girl,  of  rich  olive  complexion,  with  lustrous  eyes 
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and  raven  hair,  who  appears  to  be  absorbed  in  thought  rather  than  listening  to 
the  lecture.  She  is  posed  easily  and  naturally,  with  much  appropriate  expression. 

On  the  right  a  number  of  figures  are  grouped  round  a  table  in  various  stages  of 
inebriation;  the  wine  has.  done  its  work,  and  excited  animal  passions  are  well  con¬ 
veyed.  One  dissipated  looking  fellow,  is  bent  over  the  table,  excitedly  toasting  the 
voluptuous  beauty  leaniug  against  the  prodigal,  overcome  by  sensuous  excitement, 
and  who  appears  to  be  queen  of  the  revel  but  she  is  totally  unconscious  of  her 
adorer’s  homage. 

The  right  foreground  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  gamblers,  admirably  conceived 
and  forcibly  drawn.  The  head  of  the  losing  gambler  is  well  studied,  and  exhibits 
deep  anxiety  and  suppressed  rage  ;  the  nervous  clutching  of  his  right  hand  in  his 
hair,  and  the  unnatural  rigidity  of  the  left  arm,  upon  which  he  leans,  well  express 
the  gambler’s  despair.  A  female,  who  is  evidently  interested  in  the  losing  man, 
cannot  conceal  her  rage,  while  the  successful  gambler  takes  no  pains  to  hide  his 
vulgar  satisfaction. 

M  ons.  Dubufe’s  picture  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  master 
appears.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy  displayed  in  the  cold,  pronounced  and 
sweeping  outlines  of  the  figures  show  at  once  that  Mons.  Dubuf'e  has  been  a 
conscientious  student,  while  the  touches  of  tenderness  and  exquisite  feeling  that 
constantly  appear  through  the  work  tell  of  close  sympathy  with  the  beautiful. 
People  not  practically  conversant  with  art  can  have  no  conception  of  what  years 
of  thought  and  labor  are  concentrated  in  this  giant  canvas,  and  how  nearly  im¬ 
possible  it  is  in  such  a  large  composition  to  fill  in  faultlessly  the  details. 

In  placing  the  history  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son  ’  on  canvas,  Monsieur  Dubufe 
undertook  a  great  work,  which  he  has  successfully  carried  out,  displaying  the 
highest  power  of  imaginative  art.  His  picture  is  a  grand  poem,  full  of  warm, 
brilliant  color  and  true  artistic  feeling.  He  has  assembled  and  contrasted  the 
different  productions  of  Vice,  and  pointed  out  clearly  the  path  where  they  lead 
with  rare  judgment.  His  picture  tells  the  story  so  fully  and  completely  that  the 
most  obtuse  can  read  the  moral,  and  the  clearest  conception  see  nothing  to  suggest 
by  way  of  adulation.  The  two  drawings,  in  black  and  white,  representing  the 
prodigal  tending  swine  and  his  return,  are  magnificent  studies  of  classical  severity. 


From  the  New  York  Times. 

To  this  picture  we  feel  justified  in  asking,  in  a  more  prominent  mode  than  usual, 
the  attention  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  world-wide  and  age  renowned  sub¬ 
limity,  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  parable  from  which  the  work  takes  its  name. 
The  interest  of  that  Scripture  story  is  as  deep  as  human  nature  is  deep,  and  as  dear 
to  humanity.  The  words  in  which  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament  have 
expressed  the  narrative  are  also  a  well-nigh  perfect  picture  of  the  native  strength 
and  beauty  of  uuassisted  Anglo-Saxon.  Greater  moral  power  and  richness  were 
never  previously  put  into  language.  The  artist  has  taken  the  nude  simplicity  of 
language  and  clothed  it  with  the  brilliant  colors,  the  lights,  the  shadows,  and 
the  contrasts,  which  his  art  placed  in  his  hands.  The  contrast  of  color,  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  light  and  shade,  the  distinct  individualities  impressed  upon  the  various 
faces,  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  type  of  countenance  under  many  different 
personalities,  the  oneness  of  each  distinct  group  and  yet  its  relation  to  the  general 
ensemble ,  the  architectural  effects  produced,  and  the  several  accessories  which 
serve  to  give  point  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  are  excellently  achieved  ;  and 
the  significance  of  the  great  central  picture  itself  is  rendered  incalculably  more 
emphatic  by  the  two  side  compartments  in  umber,  representing  the  prodigal  feeding 
swine,  and  finally  returning  to  and  received  by  his  father.  Metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  colors  of  this  picture  might  have  been  mixed  in  tears. 
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From  the  Netv  York  Tribune. 

It  belongs  to  that  great  school  of  dramatic  compositions  of  which  the  most 
famous  exemplars  among  the  old  masters  are  those  suberb  Suppers  and  Marriages 
of  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  grand  Adorations  of  Rubens.  It  is  a  broad  and  brilliant 
work,  full  of  blazing  light  and  color,  theatrical,  in  the  good  sense  and  not  in  the  bad, 
for  without  being  false  or  affected  it  labors  to  present  with  the  greatest  splendor  of 
arrangement  and  decoration  the  full  thought  of  the  artist.  The  scene  is  the  portico 
of  a  vast  and  noble  palace  in  the  East.  The  time  is  when  you  like.  The  artist  has 
refused  to  be  slavishly  bound  by  any  restraints  of  costume  or  local  color.  The 
dresses  are  mostly  of  that  rich  and  graceful  fashion  of  the  renaissance,  not  that  the 
painter  cares  especially  for  historical  keeping,  but  simply  because  the  wit  of  man 
has  not  yet  devised  anything  more  artistic  in  wealth  of  color,  than  the  dress  of 
those  days.  The  most  brilliant  point  of  light  in  the  picture  is,  as  it  should  be,  the 
Prodigal  in  his  glory.  He  stands  attired  in  a  rich,  warm  drapery  of  scarlet,  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  superb  revelers.  At  his  left  a  fair-haired  woman  leans  forward 
perusing  his  face  with  eyes  of  passionate  earnestness,  and  on  the  right  a  riper  beauty 
is  wooing  him,  with  head  thrown  back  and  hands  clasping  his  in  the  abandon  of  the 
revel.  He  holds  in  his  raised  hands  a  cup  of  wine.  His  dark  and  beautiful  face  is 
but  slightly  flushed.  He  is  looking  forward  dreamily  at  the  group  before  him. 
where  a  poet  is  reading  verses  amid  a  garland  of  girls,  and  further  away  a  group 
of  Oriental  dancers  are  twined  in  the  mazy  measures  of  the  East.  At  the  extreme 
right  a  trio  of  gamblers  are  throwing  dice.  A  rich  warm  light  is  poured  over  the 
scene,  heightening  every  salient  point  and  softening  all  the  shadows,  and  doves  are 
making  love  in  the  high  arches  of  the  portico.  It  is  as  fine  a  picture  as  was  ever 
drawn  of  the  Pride  of  Life — the  joy  of  mere  material  existence.  There  are  in  the 
picture  the  representatives  of  the  lower  forms  of  pleasure.  To  the  Prodigal  himself, 
as  to  the  spectator,  the  scene  is  the  representation  of  all  that  the  worship  of 
the  senses  can  give  of  beauty  and  of  magnificence  of  life.  In  the  severe  and 
ascetic  drawings  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  revel  of  color  and  form,  you  see  what 
a  life  leads  to  which  is  devoted  to  the  mere  gratification  of  the  senses,  to  the  mere 
cultivation  of  the  artistic,  and  the  neglect  of  the  moral  faculties.  In  the  one  the 
Prodigal  is  herding  swine  under  a  cloudy  sky  full  of  carrion-birds.  In  the  other 
he  is  returning  home  in  his  rags  and  remorse.  Because  he  was  unmindful,  in  his 
pride  of  youth,  of  something  better  than  art  and  pleasure,  he  was  brought  down  to 
the  companionship  of  beasts.  But  the  germ  of  good  that  lay  in  his  sense  of  art 
made  repentance  possible,  and  acceptation  by  the  Father 

From  the  Neiv  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Go  and  see  Dubufe’s  great  painting  of  the  ‘‘Prodigal  Son.”  an  original  picture 
of  real  merit  by  Edward  Dubufe,  son  of  the  elder  Dubufe,  and  pupil  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  The  painting  is  on  the  grandest  scale  in  point  of  size,  comprising  some  40 
figures,  life  size.  The  characteristic  of  the  main  picture  is  its  gorgeous  display  of  color, 
which  vies  with  the  richest  effects  of  Rubens  or  Millais.  The  costumes  are  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  rich  fabrics  and  splendid  tints  were  in  full 
favor.  The  Prodigal  is  the  centre  figure,  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  his  company 
of  gay  revellers.  His  costume  of  scarlet  velvet  makes  a  perfect  blaze  of  central 
light.  He  supports  two  elegantly-draped  women,  one  of  whom  wantonly  reclines 
against  him,  while  the  other  pours  her  soft  seductions  into  his  inattentive  ear. 
He  already  has  upon  his  face  the  shade  of  coming  sorrow.  The  weariness  of 
satiety  oppresses  him.  The  magnificent  coloring,  in  fact,  fills  the  mind,  and  there 
is  no  room  nor  desire  for  the  discussion  of  details  or  analytical  inquiry  into 
motive  and  treatment.  In  one  respect  this  picture  is  a  model  in  its  perfect 
harmony.  All  is  subordinate  to  the  one  broad  idea.  It  is  a  picture  of  feast¬ 
ing — not  in  its  joyous,  in  its  noble  aspect;  but  the  wasting  of  substance  with 
those  who  make  debauchery  and  self-indulgence  the  grand  business  of  ljfe. 
Ho  disturbing  element  is  introduced.  The  gamblers  are  the  only  evidence  of  strong 
antagonistic  emotion.  The  texture  of  the  draperies  is  exquisite — the  winning 
gambler,  in  his  puce  velvet  doublet  and  bright  steel  cuirass,  is  a  picture  in  itself. 
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From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 

Dubufe’s  “  Prodigal  Son,”  is  a  work  of  imposing  magnitude  as  also  of 
remarkable  power  and  skill.  It  represents  three  scenes  or  periods  in  the  career 
of  the  Prodigal :  that  of  his  riotous  living,  that  of  his  service  as  swineherd,  and 
that  of  his  return  to  his  father’s  house,  a  penitent  man,  if  not  a  better  one.  The 
first  occupies  the  most  of  the  artist’s  care,  furnishing  as  it  does  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  display  of  the  seductions  of  sense,  the  great  lever  on  which  a  certain  artistic 
school  relies  to  move  the  world.  Here  the  artist  gives  free  scope  to  his  pencil,  and 
produces  a  revel  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  He  surrounds  his  hero  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  opulent  dissipation,  the  spleudor  of  architecture,  the  marble 
columns,  the  garlands  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  the  costly  tapestry,  the  rich 
dresses,  the  golden  vessels,  the  sparkling,  maddening  wine.  The  Prodigal  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  somewhat  noble-looking  youth,  attired  in  rich  scarlet,  and  standing 
with  extended  hand  about  to  offer  some  impassioned  pledge  in  the  golden  wine. 
Around  him  are  girls  of  rarest  beauty  and  voluptuous  charms.  They  with  their 
lovers  and  the  boon  companions  of  the  Prodigal,  give  all  the  requisite  variety  of 
incident  and  intensity  of  passion  to  the  wild  drama. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  scene  is  the  little  compartment  on  the  left,  where 
the  pampered  child  of  fortune,  stripped  of  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  reduced 
to  the  menial  condition  of  a  swineherd,  reappears  before  us.  He  has  no  companion 
but  a  dog.  His  ragged  clothes,  his  famished  look,  his  loneliness  and  despairing 
attitude  on  the  barren  rock — all  say  as  plainly  as  written  words:  “How  many  hired 
servants  of  my  father  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger! 
I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father  and  will  say  unto  him,  ‘  Father  I  have  sinned 
against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.’  ” 

On  the  right,  the  execution  of  this  good  resolution  is  depicted  with  not  less 
power  and  pathos.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist  for  representation  is  that 
when  the  old  man,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  eyes  gratefully  turned  to  heaven, 
takes  back  to  his  bosom  his  erring  and  repentant  son.  Overcome  with  conflicting 
feelings  of  fear,  love,  shame  and  remorse,  the  unhappy  youth  flings  himself  into 
his  father’s  arms,  burying  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  clinging  to  him  in  his  agony. 
Behind  them  is  the  aged  mother,  with  clasped  hands  and  tearful  eyes;  while  at 
the  feet  of  the  youth- — -and  evidently  puzzled  to  understand  this  sudden  change  in 
his  master’s  surroundings — the  faithful  dog  is  apprehensively  gazing  in  the  old  man’s 
face.  This  scene  is  portrayed  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  its  exquisite  fidelity 
to  human  nature  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  most  indifferent.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
a  grand  rendering  of  the  ancient  parable,  and  although  some  may  justly  object  that 
unnecessary  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  delights  and  allurements  of  the  “riotous 
living,”  yet  they  must  acknowledge  that  the  artist  has  adhered  to  the  perspective 
of  lile,  as  it  appears  to  mankind  at  large,  and  that  even  in  the  brief  and  summary 
manner  in  which  the  after  career  of  the  prodigal  is  traced  there  is  a  moral  which 
impresses  itself  on  every  thinking  beholder,  and  which  words  could  scarcely  make 
more  effective.  The  world,  great  as  it  is,  is  summed  up,  the  poet  tells  us,  in  a  very 
brief  moral,  and  the  artist  gives  here  another  illustration  of  the  poet’s  words. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

The  execution  of  the  work  must  have  taken  several  of  the  ripest  years  of  the  artist, 
and  he  may  well  be  content  to  let  his  reputation  rest  upon  it  as  a  grand  test.  The 
visitors  thus  far  have  all  been  surprised  to  find  “The  Prodigal  Son”  a  painting  of 
such  great  dimensions  and  such  rare  artistic  worth. 
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From  the  New  York  Tablet. 

The  “  Prodigal  Son,”  while  it  is  an  immense  work,  magnificent  in  conception  and 
faultless  in  design,  is  characterized  by  a  minuteness  and  delicacy  in  the  handling  and 
working  out  of  the  details,  that  is  perfectly  wondrous.  We  will  not  attempt  a 
minute  description  of  the  painting.  It  is  one  that  defies  description.  To  say  that 
it  illustrates  that  most  beautiful  parable  of  Our  Lord,  the  story  of  him  who  left 
his  father’s  house  and  “  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,”  that  the  scene  of 
that  “riotous  living”  is  made  the  subject  of  a  large  central  picture  of  a  group  of 
forty  life-size  figures,  while  two  smaller  compartment  pictures,  one  on  each 
side,  both  painted  in  two  shades  of  umber,  and  that  they  depict  the  poor  prodigal’s 
destitution  as  a  feeder  of  swine,  and  his  return  to  his  father’s  house  and  bosom, 
does  not  begin  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  Dubufe  has  written  in  the  mute  but  eloquent 
language  of  the  divinest  of  all  arts.  Nothing  can  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  female  figures,  the  syrens  who  are  luring  the  beautiful  and  unhappy 
boy  to  his  ruin.  He  is  made  a  being  of  matchless  human  perfection,  arrayed  in 
the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  his  face  of  the  purest  Roman  type, 
not  yet  entirely  degraded,  but  marred  by  his  life  of  sin.  From  the  dancing  girls 
who  compose  the  group  on  one  side  of  the  canvas,  to  the  dice  players  down  in  the 
other  corner,  nothing  is  lacking  to  make  up  a  scene  of  semi-civilized  barbaric  rev¬ 
elry,  possessing  all  the  gorgeous  splendors  of  the  Middle  Ages  combined  with  its 
refined  sensualisms  and  elegance.  The  sequel  of  the  story  told  in  the  two  com¬ 
partments  in  umber  shades  on  each  side,  heighten  the  effect  of  the  central  picture 
with  its  glowing  tints,  and  the  whole  makes  up  a  perfectly  wondrous  work  of  Art. 

From  the  New  York  Standard. 

With  the  story  which  it  illustrates  the  whole  Christian  world  is  familiar,  perfect 
model  that  it  is  of  the  simple,  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic.  Edouard  Dubufe  has  not 
limited  himself  to  indicating  only  one  scene.  He  has  spent  his  strength  principally 
upon  the  “riotous  living,”  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  made  an  exquisite 
and  powerful  use  of  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  him  for  splendid  coloring, 
ingenious  and  effective  grouping,  and  the  expression  of  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
emotion  and  passion.  We  do  not  here  so  much  attempt  at  criticism  as  a  description, 
for  after  all  is  said  the  public  desires  to  know  what  the  painter  has  done  rather  than 
how  he  has  done  it.  We  say  the  “central”  painting,  because  at  each  side  is  a 
comparatively  small  compartment,  painted  in  one  uniform  subdued  umber  color,  and 
representing  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  prodigal — the  one  where  he  is  feeding  the 
swine  of  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  joined  himself,  and  the  other  where  he  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  father.  The  central  picture  is  remarkable  for  the  individualities  that  are 
represented  in  the  various  faces,  for  the  richness  and  contrast  of  the  coloring,  for  the 
perfection  with  which  the  Jewish  type  of  features  is  reproduced  and  differentiated,  and 
for  the  admirable  taste  with  which  the  architecture  and  tapestry  are  painted.  The 
prodigal  occupies  the  central  position.  He  is  a  refinedand  noble-looking  boy,  just 
on  the  verge  of  manhood.  On  each  side  of  this  youth  is  a  female  figure  of  wonderful 
loveliness.  On  the  left  the  woman  is  seated,  her  face  upturned  to  his,  and  her  hands, 
imprisoning  one  of  his,  clasped  to  her  bosom.  On  the  right  leaning  against  him,  is 
another  exquisitely  beautiful  woman,  ber  arms  clasped  around  his  neck,  and  eyes 
riveted  passionately  upon  him,  as  though  exploring  the  most  secret  fastnesses  of  his 
soul.  These  three  are  the  central  figures.  To  describe  the  various  groups  into  which 
the  others  are  broken  up  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  command.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  all  the  vices,  passions  and  pursuits,  which  find  place  in  a  pro¬ 
fuse  and  sensuous,  but  not  unrefined  prodigality,  are  represented  upon  this  piece  of 
canvas.  And  when  the  eye  has  delightfully  investigated  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  picture  proper,  it  then  turns  wistfully  and  sadly  to  the  two  antithetic  corollaries 
in  umber  which  give  such  point  and  significance  to  the  whole.  The  day  will  come 
when  a  picture  like  this  will  draw  appreciative  crowds  as  large  as  those  whieh  gave 
countenance  to  exhibitions  of  another  kind  and  incalculably  lower  level. 
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From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

No  lover  of  the  beautiful  Bible  story  from  which  the  artist  has  drawn  his  inspir¬ 
ation  ;  no  devotee  of  high  art ;  no  one  curious  to  see  what  the  largest  and  most 
generally  effective  painting  ever  exhibited  iu  this  country  is  like,  will  fail  to  visit  it. 
Every  passion  of  ths  human  heart,  developed  amid  all  the  temptations  which  youth, 
and  music,  and  wine  and  women  can  offer,  is  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  revelers 
who  surround  the  “  Prodigal,”  with  the  muscles  of  his  handsome  face  relaxed  from 
dissipation,  it  is  true  but  with  many  traces  of  a  beauty,  manly  yet  tender,  left  in 
every  feature.  And  of  all  these  types  of  passion,  what  one  attracts  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  and  sends  the  purest  pleasure  to  the  heart?  from  the  gamesters,  from  the  drink¬ 
ers,  lrom  the  dancing  women  (in  painting  whom  the  master  must  have  fairly  reveled 
in  his  powers,  of  rich  yet  delicate  coloring);  from  the  fair  faces  that  listen  to  the 
music  with  dreamy  eyes  and  faces  that  show  they  look  into  a  happier  past  rather 
than  out  upon  the  surroundings ;  from  the  beautiful  representation  of  Sensuality, 
who  clings  to  the  Prodigal ;  from  all  these  one  turns  to  the  face  of  almost  heavenly 
beauty  that  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  misguided  youth,  and  looks  up  into  his 
flushed  face  with  an  expression  half  of  regret,  half  of  love,  that  is  as  pure  as  a 
sister,  and  deeper  than  can  be  told.  It  is  truly  a  great  painting,  and  none  of  the 
hundreds  who  visited  it  yesterday,  came  away  unimpressed. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Star. 

The  painting  is  in  three  parts.  The  central,  or  largest  part,  represents  the  Prodigal 
wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  deserves  the  highest  enconium.  As  is  proper,  the  central  scene  is  treated  in 
warm,  high  colors,  and  its  effect  is  so  natural  that  one  would  scarce  be  surprised  if 
a  figure  would  step  down  from  the  canvas,  and  miugle  with  the  crowd  of  enwrapt 
spectators.  The  left  hand  picture  represents  the  Prodigal  stripped  of  his  possessions, 
herding  swine,  the  unclean  animals  so  repulsive  and  repugnant  to  the  Jew,  and  as  he 
sits  in  his  rags  and  his  degradation  with  his  bared  head  and  humbled  mein,  he  seems 
the  incarnation  of  human  misery.  The  right  hand  group  shows  the  Prodigal  re¬ 
turning  to  his  father,  penitent  and  contrite.  The  figure  of  the  patriarch  father,  as 
he  stands  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  his  wayward  offspring,  while  with 
the  other  he  invokes  the  benison  of  heaven  on  his  repentance,  is  magnificent  in  its 
thorough  manhood.  But  we  must  pause.  Columns  of  description  would  fail  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  surprising  excellence  of  this  great  work,  and  we  would 
earnestly  and  sincerely  request  the  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  to  visit  this 
great  painting  during  its  brief  stay  among  us. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  an  artist  to  select  for  the  most  prominent  of  the  three 
scenes  in  the  Prodigal’s  life,  the  first- — that  in  which  he  wasted  his  portion  in  riotous 
living.  More  play  is  thus  afforded  the  imagination,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  introduction  of  brilliant  coloring  that  in  the  other  scenes  of  the  life  would  be 
inadmissible.  The  Prodigal  himself  is  in  the  foreground  of  the  main  picture,  the 
central  object  of  interest  in  all  that  gay,  bright  and  careless  throng.  Around  him 
are  gathered  the  companions  in  his  revelry.  Fair  women  dance  before  him,  airily 
clad,  light  of  foot  and  graceful  in  action.  Men  and  youths  rejoice  in  the  mad  whirl 
of  the  present.  The  past  with  all  its  lessons  of  self  control,  prudence,  restraint,  is 
forgotton,  and  they  are  dead  both  to  all  the  demands  and  warnings  of  the  future. 
The  whole  scene  is  rich  in  color,  the  costumes  are  rich  and  brilliant,  and  the  figures 
themselves  are  strong  in  their  individuality.  Particularly  well  characterized  are 
the  two  immediate  companions  of  the  Prodigal — one  a  woman  with  sweet  tender, 
pure  face,  evidently  pleading  with  the  young  debauchee  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  his 
nobler  manhood,  and  resolve  on  a  worthier  and  higher  life;  the  other  tempting 
him  to  enjoy  the  present  day,  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  letting 
the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
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From  the  Cincinnati  Times. 

Perhaps  do  parable  in  any  language  has  in  it  so  much  of  pathos,  sublimity,  and 
tenderness  as  the  old,  sacred,  age-crowned,  time-revered  story  of  the  Prodigal.  The 
interest-  of  humanity  in  it  is  as  deep  as  human  feeling.  The  sacred  source  from 
which  it  comes,  the  broad  raDge  of  its  imagery  over  all  the  human  passions,  through 
anger,  hatred,  lust,  dejection,  despair,  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  love,  and  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  told,  all  have  served  to  endear  it 
to  the  heart  of  the  world  through  the  long  centuries  since  first  it  was  uttered.  It 
is  a  grand  theme  for  the  artist,  and  grandly  has  he  done  his  work.  It  is  a  work 
of  imposing  magnitude,  brilliant  coloring,  elaborate  detail,  broad  and  startling  effects 
of  lio-ht  and  shade,  contrasted  expression  of  human  passions  embodied,  and  splendid 
studies  of  physical  beauty.  It  is  a  revel  on  a  magnificant  scale;  a  wonderful  picture 
of  opulent  dissipation.  All  the  accessories  of  such  a  wild  rout  and  such  reckless 
o-ayety  are  employed.  The  rich  robes,  the  glittering  jewels,  the  beautiful  women, 
the  voluptuous  abandon  of  the  dancers,  the  dice-throwers,  the  musicians,  the  ruddy 
wine,  the  golden  vessels,  the  wreaths,  the  gorgco  us  architecture,  all  are  details  that 
add  intensity  of  effect  to  this  wild  drama. 

This  superb  picture  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  art 
education  influences  of  France.  We  will  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  moral  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  picture,  and  look  upon  it  from  an  artistic  and  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
Here  is  a  large  canvas,  or  rather  three  of  them,  w’hich  the  hands  of  a  single  man 
have  crowded  with  the  groups  of  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  splendid  in  drawing,  and 
gorgeous  in  color;  men  and  women  expressing  in  their  picturesque  and  graceful 
attitudes  and  motions  (for  some  of  them  actually  seem  to  move)  a  wide  raDge  of 
human  emotions  and  passion,  of  pride,  envy,  greed,  disgust,  desire,  aspiration,  hope, 
despair,  joy,  sorrow,  indifference,  resolve,*  abandon,  love,  hate  and  forgiveness. 
These  and  many  more  are  depicted  in  the  actions  of  forty  human  beings,  who  all 
appear  to  have  a  life  of  individuality  of  their  own,  and  yet  by  the  rare  faculty  of 
the  artist,  are  made  to  tell  the  great  and  pathetic  story  so  familiar  to  the  ear  and 
heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land,  that  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son.” 

The  conception  of  an  important  work  like  this  is  of  itself  remarkable,  but  the 
actual  labor  of  putting  it  on  the  canvas  is  a  matter  of  skill  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  careful  instruction.  The  mere  technical  business  of  the  artist,  the 
painter,  has  in  France  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  Dubufe’s  picture 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  When  you  study  the  “  Prodigal 
Son”  you  see  something  of  Helaroche,  Scheffer,  Gerome,  Vernet,  Bretom,  Decamps, 
and  many  great  artists  who  have  made  France  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  painting 
and  design.  In  all  of  this  there  is  to  the  people  of  this  community  a  lesson  worth 
learning.  It  is  because  of  her  artistic  pre-eminence  that  France  in  so  many  articles 
of  taste  and  use  commands  the  markets  of  the  world. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

The  painting  is  a  sermon,  so  preaching  that  the  impression  can  never  he  obliterated. 
Let  ministers,  teachers,  Sunday-school  workers,  all  who  have  ever  heard  or  read  of 
the  Prodigal,  go  and  see  him,  first  in  the  flush  and  splendor  of  his  revelries,  then  in 
the  field  with  the  swine,  and  last,  as,  in  haggardness  and  wretchedness  and  rags, 
and  in  penitence,  he  is  welcomed  back  by  his  father. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 

Dubufe’s  “  Prodigal  Son.” — This  magnificent  picture  is  indeed  a  rate  effort 
of  genius.  The  figures,  faces,  drapery,  color,  poise,  tone,  etc.,  etc. — in  fact,  every 
detail  of  the  work  will  repay  a  careful  study,  and  should  invite  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  art.  The  touching  story  it  so  beautifully  illustrates  is  here  presented  to  the 
eye  with  great  effect,  and  points  the  way  for  the  return  of  wandering  sinners  home. 
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From  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal  is  in  three  events — his  folly  and  riotous  living,  his 
degradation  as  a  swineherd,  and  his  repentance  and  appeal  to  his  father.  The 
grand  occasion  of  the  artist  is  iu  depicting  his  downfall.  In  one  immense  painting 
his  advancement  through  pleasure  to  degradation  are  depicted,  not  like  Hogarth’s 
series  of  the  pierson  in  the  different  stages  of  the  journey,  but  in  making  him  the 
central  figure  in  the  midway  part  between  simple  pleasure  and  absolute  degradation. 
Music,  dancing  and  poetry  are  figured  on  one  side  in  groups  of  matchless  beauty — 
the  dancing  figures  sensuous  but  not  sensual;  the  readers  and  listeners  attentive  and 
interested,  really  noble  in  appearance.  But  raised  on  a  platform,  with  his  immediate 
companions  of  the  revel,  stands  the  Prodigal,  with  glass  uplifted  in  one  hand,  and 
a  beautiful  creature  leaning  on  his  breast,  with  her  arm  about  his  neck — while 
another  sits  by  his  side,  with  her  head  thrown  back  against  him,  and  wantonly  with 
his  hand,  as  others  are  encouraging  him  by  attention  and  applause,  making  a  mas¬ 
terly  group.  The  features  of  the  figures  of  all,  and  especially  of  these  three,  are 
wonderful  in  their  individuality  and  wild  beauty.  Beyond  all  this,  down  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  again  at  the  end  of  the  route,  are  the  gamblers.  No  description 
can  fully  portray  this  picture — no  criticism  do  justice  to  the  beauty  and  naturalness 
of  the  figures,  the  elegance  of  the  drapery  and  gorgeousness  of  the  coloring. 

It  is  a  course  of  riotous  living — its  seemingly  harmless  beginning  and  inevitable 
and  disgraceful  ending,  in  one  view  ;  beautiful,  beautiful,  yet  with  a  warning  in  the 
pity  which  wells  at  the  sight  of  the  fine  youth  not  yet  entirely  lost,  but  with  the  mark 
of  vice  upon  his  brow  and  lips.  It  would  scarcely  need  the  picture,  low  in  tone, 
but  vigorously  drawn,  of  the  ruined  man  looking  upon  the  husks  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  swine  he  is  tending,  to  feel  that  abandonment  to  pleasure  is  destructive  to 
fortune  and  manliness  alike.  The  affecting  prostration  of  the  Prodigal,  the 
gratitude  of  the  parent  at  his  return — all  forgetfulness  of  his  follies  —  are  plain  as 
the  terse  statement  of  the  Master,  who  compressed  a  thesis  on  dissipation  and  an 
exhortation  on  repentance  and  forgiveness  into  a  single  paragraph. 

From  the  Louisville  Ledger. 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Dubufe’s  masterly  conception,  “  The  Prodigal  Son,”  but 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop.  In  alluding  to  this  work  of  art  we 
must  be  allowed  to  let  our  pencil  have  free  play.  This  painting  is  one  of  the 
grandest  works  of  art  on  the  globe.  The  picture  contains  over  forty  life-sized 
figures,  but  so  great  is  the  skill  of  the  artist  that  there  is  a  harmonious  blending  of 
the  whole;  nothing  overdone,  nothing  “loud,”  nothing  but  beauty,  grace  and 
elegance  everywhere.  It  is  a  greater  sermon  than  the  greatest  minister  can  preach. 
The  exquisite  drapery  of  the  piece,  the  splendid  anatomy  and  the  masterly  groupings 
speaks  the  master  artist.  You  can  almost  feel  the  softness  of  the  velvet,  hear  the 
rustle  of  the  satin  and  silk;  and  one  almost  looks  to  see  the  figures  walk  out  of  the 
canvas.  To  the  right  of  the  main  piece  is  seen  the  Prodigal  as  a  swine-herd,  and  a 
more  terrible  picture  of  utter  desolation  and  abject  misery  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
while  to  the  left  is  seen  the  prostrate  prodigal  repentant,  cast  down  and  contrite,  at 
the  feet  of  his  forgiving  and  thankful  father.  To  have  seen  this  picture  will  be  an 
event  in  one’s  life,  for  the  opportunity  will  never  present  itself  again.  It  does  not 
require  that  a  person  be  educated  in  art  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  this  painting,  for  one 
of  its  great  merits  is  that  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic  with  the 
same  force  and  beauty  as  to  the  highly  cultivated  and  critical.  Our  word  for  it, 
those  of  our  citizens  who  fail  to  view  this  painting  will  always  regret  it. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  is  a  picture  which  “he  that  runs  may  read”  the  meaning  of,  but  which  fully 
rewards  the  one  who  stops  to  study  it.  The  painting  is  worth  careful  study. 
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From  the  Louisville  Commercial. 

We  can  give  no  adequate  expression  to  our  admiration  of  the  magnificent 
picture  of  “  The  Prodigal  Son.”  It  is  grand  in  its  conception,  and  bold  and 
masterly  in  its  execution.  Its  coloring  is  warm  and  brilliant,  its  drawing  powerful 
and  exquisite,  while  its  various  harmonized  groups  represent,  with  marvelous  vivid¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  important  incidents  in  the  train  of  thought.  With  an  artist’s 
contempt  for  dates  the  costumes  are  those  of  the  renaissance,  chosen  because 
nothing  could  exceed  in  wealth  of  color  and  grace  of  fashion  the  dress  of  those 
days.  The  whole  central  picture,  where  the  Prodigal  begins  and  ends  his  days 
of  “  riotous  living,”  is  blazing  with  light  and  color,  and  filled  with  the  highest 
splendor.  Nothing  could  excel  this  picture  as  a  representation  of  the  pride  of  life, 
the  joy  of  material  existence.  It  is  a  magnificent  poem  in  itself — tender,  sad, 
tragical — upon  which  the  artist  has  lavished  all  the  wealth  of  his  creative  fancy, 
and  all  the  wonderful  mastery  of  drawing  and  color.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy 
displayed  in  it  is  wonderfully  full  and  perfect.  It  is  a  scene  of  revelry,  of  dissi¬ 
pation  of  voluptuous  pleasure  and  sensuous  delight,  such  as  captivates  the  gaze, 
while  in  it  all  there  is  nothing  coarse  or  degrading.  The  two  compartments,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  main  picture,  and  painted  in  monotone,  exhibit  the  highest 
power  of  the  artist.  In  one  is  the  Prodigal,  lone,  ragged  and  dejected,  sitting 
upon  a  rock,  the  picture  of  poverty  and  abject  despair.  In  the  other  he  kneels 
before  his  father,  his  face  covered  in  his  bosom,  while  upon  the  father’s  face  appears 
the  struggle  of  conflicting  emotions.  The  whole  picture  presents  more  powerfully 
than  eloquent  words  the  career  of  sensual  and  vicious  pleasure,  its  bitter  end,  and 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  paternal  forgiveness.  It  is  a  sermon  for  the  times.  The 
whole  city  should  go  and  see  this  wonderful  work  of  art.  Valuable  lessons  of  life 
can  be  learned  from  this  incomparably  brilliant  canvas,  while  those  who  can  rise  to 
such  a  conception  can  see  in  it  the  tenderness  of  that  Divine  Love  that  seeks  after 
the  guilty  wanderer  and  welcomes  his  return,  the  fatherhood  of  Him  who  takes 
us  all  into  his  merciful  care.  In  it  may  be  seen  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
The  pity  on  the  father’s  face,  receiving  the  long  lost  son  back  to  his  embrace,  is  but 
a  symbol  of  the  Divine  pity,  and  stands  in  strange  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  some 
of  his  pretended  followers,  who  guard  the  portals  of  returning  penitence  with  a 
club. 

From  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Dubufe's  picture  is  a  world  of  itself,  and,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  worth  the  study  of 
every  one.  The  scope  is  so  large  that  several  lengthy  visits  would  fail  to  satisfy  one. 

The  canvas  is  divided  into  three  subjects  or  panels.  The  largest  and  central  con¬ 
tains  between  thirty  and  forty  figures,  life  size,  and  depicts  the  traditional  Prodigal 
Son  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  whirl  of  ‘‘the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil;” 
standing,  young,  handsome,  joyous,  in  a  perfect  blossoming  of  beautiful  women, 
presenting  all  the  sensuous  charms  of  which  women  are  capable.  In  the  central 
canvas  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  magnetizes  a  young  man  from  the  straight 
and  royal  path  of  continence  and  virtue — the  same  old  temptation  which  has  robbed 
the  world  of  thousands  of  her  brightest  minds,  and  left  them  trifling  with  time 
and  opportunity,  as  they  cry,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die!” 
The  situation  is  a  trying  one  which  few,  possibly,  could  resist.  Off  through  the 
open  portico  can  be  seen  the  extensive  country,  where  he  might  be  free,  but  a  golden¬ 
haired  nymph  has  her  white  arms  about  his  neck,  and  another  leans  her  warm  and 
throbbing  form  upon  him,  and  the  tresses  of  another  sweep  about  his  neck. 

On  the  left  is  a  sudden  contrast.  The  youth  sits  ragged  and  dirty  with  the  swine 
nibbling  at  his  feet.  On  the  right,  in  a  separate  panel,  is  the  return  and  the  aged 
father  folding  the  prodigal  to  his  arms.  The  work  is  a  superb  one,  and  is  a  potent 
instructor  of  itself.  The  few  minutes  which  we  could  spare  last  evening  to  look 
upon  it  were  fraught  with  pleasure  and  suggested  to  us  that  few  could  afford  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  a  visit. 
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From  the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  only  by  repeated  visits  and  careful  study  of  this  great  picture  that  it  can  be 
understood  and  enjoyed,  or  its  comprehensiveness  realized.  Its  first  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  that  of  bewilderment.  The  brilliancy  of  the  coloring,  the  multitude  of  the  fig¬ 
ures,  their  varied  pose  and  action,  the  powerful,  yet  life-like  expression  of  every  promi¬ 
nent  figure  upon  that  vast  canvas,  all  conspire  to  make  the  spectator  feel,  as  he  looks 
upon  it  for  the  first  time,  as  though  he  had  been  transported  by  supernatural  power  and 
placed  amid  one  of  those  gorgeous  festive  scenes  which  the  oriental  imagination 
alone  has  conceived  or  described. 

What  difficulties  beset  him  at  the  very  onset,  and  how  he  surmounted  them  and 
turned  them  to  the  furtherance  of  the  general  effect  and  setting  forth  of  the  story, 
only  those  can  fully  understand  who  study  the  picture,  and  who  are  possessed  with 
some  good  degree  of  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  art.  And  yet  so  great 
is  the  picture  in  its  fullness  of  life,  of  thought,  of  expression,  of  character,  of 
action,  and  subtle  and  tender  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  that  minds  and  tastes 
of  every  grade  and  degree  of  development  look  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  in¬ 
creasing  delight  the  more  it  is  studied. 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal,  as  given  by  the  Master,  is  simple  and  short.  But 
those  few  incidents  and  pregnant  words  contain  the  full  history  of  multitudes  of 
others  like  him,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  in  every  civilized  country.  The  story 
of  a  noble  youth,  of  goodly  parentage  and  refined  surroundings,  who  leaves  his 
home  with  ample  means  and  a  father’s  blessing.  He  travels  to  distant  countries, 
falls  into  temptation  and  sin.  Pie  tries  the  whole  round  of  pleasure,  until  he  reaches 
the  lowrest  level  of  degradation  and  abject  want.  Then  a  poor,  ragged,  starving  peni¬ 
tent,  he  resolves  to  return  home;  and  wondrous  is  the  joy  and  abounding  the  pardon 
with  which  he  is  received.  But  how  shall  all  this  thrilling  story  be  brought  into 
one  view,  and  be  expressed  upon  a  single  canvas,  with  all  its  variety  of  incident  and 
con-variety  of  circumstance?  That  was  a  task  few  of  the  most  gifted  would  have 
attempted,  and  fewer  still  would  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  One  must  see 
the  painting  to  realize  the  triumph  of  Dubufe.  All  the  separate  groups  which  re¬ 
hearse  the  story  of  its  sensual  life,  while  they  present  such  diversity  of  action  and 
occupation,  seem  to  wheel  around  the  central  figure  like  the  constellations  of  the 
heavens.  Each  separate  figure  is  an  individuality,  having  life,  thought  and  action  of 
its  own,  yet  related  by  some  potent  bond  to  others,  and  thus  falling  so  naturally  into 
such  lovely  groups  that  each  would,  if  cut  out  of  the  canvas,  make  a  noble  picture 
by  itself;  and  then  all  these  groups  are  so  bound  together,  so  intimately  related, 
that  they  become  the  necessary  parts  of  the  harmonious  completeness  of  the  whole, 
from  which  not  an  individual  nor  an  incident  could  be  spared.  To  reduce  to  lan¬ 
guage  the  impression  which  each  group,  considered  by  itself,  produces  upon  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  is  impossible.  Much  less  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive  influence  of  the  whole.  The  three  dancers  are  the  personification  of  the 
grace  and  poetry  of  motion.  The  group  composed  of  the  poet,  musicians  and 
listeners,  is  full  of  sentiment  and  exquisite  beauty  of  face  and  form,  while  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  some  of  the  faces  is  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  realism. 

The  devilish  leer  of  satisfaction  of  the  gambler,  and  the  agony  of  despair  of  his 
victims,  is  one  of  the  many  powerful  passages  of  the  picture;  while  just  above  them, 
the  tumultuous  action  of  the  crowd  of  revelers,  and  the  spiral  whirl  of  their  arms 
above  their  heads,  seem  to  make  the  din  almost  audible.  But  upon  the  group  of 
which  the  prodigal  is  the  central  figure,  the  artist  has  shown  the  fullness  of  his 
power,  in  color,  form,  action  and  expression  ;  howevermuch  you  may  be  drawn  away 
from  it  for  a  moment,  back  you  come  again,  and  you  are  held  in  suspense  and 
intensest  interest,  to  await  the  issue  of  that  conflict  which  is  there  going  on  in  the 
breast  of  the  irresolute  young  man.  Will  he  yield?  Alas!  you  feel  that  he  is  gone. 
He  drinks  once  more,  and  then  the  road  is  short  to  the  husks  and  the  swine.  His  ter¬ 
rible  fall  and  deep  distress  would  be  too  much  to  look  upon  were  it  not  for  that  sweet 
home  scene  on  the  right,  where  father  and  mother  take  the  lost  one  to  their  arms. 
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From  the  St.  Louis  Globe. 

This  world-renowned  allegorical  painting  has  earned  for  it3elf  by  intrinsic  merit 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  world  of  art.  Its  inspiration,  drawn  from  a 
divine  source,  its  execution,  in  detail,  is  as  nearly  equal  to  the  subject  as  comes  within 
the  scope  of  human  genius  to  accomplish.  Whatever  points  of  criticism  may  exist,  they 
certainly  are  not  those  of  drawing  or  coloring.  Descriptive  of  a  parable  so  simply 
told,  yet  intensely  dramatic,  as  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with  it  as  a 
fact,  or  a  statement  of  events  which  have  actually  occurred,  rather  than  as  illustrative 
word  painting;  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  realistic  character  of  this  great  work 
would  have  been  enhanced  and  its  connection  with  the  source  of  its  inspiration  more 
direct  in  the  minds  of  those  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  view  of  it,  had  the  costuming 
and  drapery  of  the  principle  figures  represented  been  drawn  from  the  Oriental  models 
of  the  period  of  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  scenes  idealized  by  the  artist,  rather 
than  those  of  renaissance.  This  fault,  however,  if  a  fault  at  all,  is  so  completely 
overshadowed  by  admiration  of  general  results  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  entirely,  or  to 
seem  of  little  importance.  A  description  conveying  to  the  mere  reader  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  grand  effects  of  coloring,  light  and  shade,  &c.,  exhibited  by  this  master¬ 
piece  of  art  is  simply  impossible.  In  size  twenty  by  forty -five  feet,  containing  forty 
life-size  figures,  draped  in  all  the  wealth  of  color  made  possible  by  the  costumes  of 
the  renaissance — grand  architectural  representations  peculiar  to  the  East — tapestries 
in  keeping  with  the  general  surroundings;  and,  beyond  all,  an  Oriental  sky.  stooping, 
in  the  seemingly  immeasurable  distance,  to  meet  the  level  plain,  makes  up  a  grand 
whole  such  as  few  upon  this  continent  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
before,  and  which  none  should  miss.  The  picture  is  in  three  parts — a  centre  piece 
representing  the  prodigal  spending  his  substance  in  riotous  living;  the  right  piece, 
his  abject  misery  as  a  swineherd;  and  the  left,  his  reception  at  the  portal  of  his 
father’s  house. 

Upon  the  central  picture  the  artist  has  lavished  all  his  wealth  of  coloring,  while 
the  flanking  panels  are  in  neutral  tints.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  naturalness  of  pose 
of  the  dancing  figures  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  centre  picture,  while  the  flesh 
tints,  and  the  blending  of  light  and  shade  in  the  flow  of  their  loose  drapery,  is  nature’s 
own  counterfeit.  The  figures  seem  to  stand  out  from  the  canvas  as  prominently  as 
those  seen  through  a  stereoscope.  The  grand  central  figure,  that  of  the  prodigal, 
standing  amidst  the  companions  of  his  revels,  represents  a  good  looking  young  man. 
with  a  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  not  yet  bearing  the  marks  of  debauchery. 
Upon  his  right  leans  a  lady  clad  in  white,  whose  blue  eyes  looking  into  his  seem  to 
flash  more  of  love  than  passion.  On  his  left  sits  a  female  figure  clad  in  a  pale  green 
brocade,  a  marvelous  piece  of  coloring,  toying  with  his  hand,  her  position  portraying 
vividly  the  utter  abandon  of  wanton  passion.  Above  his  head  the  prodigal  holds 
high  a  goblet.  Back  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillars,  the  revel  grows  wilder,  showing 
with  horrible  reality  the  results  of  drunkenness  in  a  face  of  utter  despair.  On  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  the  scene  ends  with  a  group  of  gamblers  down  on  the  floor,  which  is 
painted  to  represent  so  exactly  a  flat  surface  that  walking  over  it  seems  merely  a  matter 
of  steps.  To  the  right,  the  miserable  swineherd,  to  the  left,  the  welcome  home. 

Throughout,  the  picture  is  both  grand  in  conception  and  execution.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  a  figure  on  the  immense  canvas  which  does  not  show  in  the  drawing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Such  another  opportunity  will  not  soon  offer  for  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  to  enjoy 
the  study  of  an  art  work  of  so  much  merit  as  the  above,  and  none  will  regret  it  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity. 
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From  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

On  entering  the  room  the  senses  are  immediately  captured  by  the  magnificent  color¬ 
ing  of  the  painting.  The  first  impulse  is  to  sit  and  gaze,  not  with  any  idea  of 
criticism  hut  solely  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  wonderful  revelation  of  color  harmony  which 
can  be  produced  on  canvas.  The  sensation  resembles,  to  use  an  imperfect  simile, 
that  resulting  from  the  grand  diapason  of  tone  developed  in  one  of  Haydn’s  chiefest 
works.  The  mind  of  the  spectator  is  filled  and  satisfied  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
effect  alone,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  wanting;  wonder — pleased  wonder — drives 
out  every  thought  of  questioning  as  to  detail,  and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  the 
mind  can  be  brought  to  dwell  on  the  method  by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  In 
substantiation  of  this  statement,  we  may  allude  to  the  fact  that  among  the  crowds 
who  assemble  daily  to  gaze  on  the  painting,  hardly  a  whisper  can  be  heard,  all  are 
so  intent  on  breathing  the  difficult  atmosphere  of  art  which  pervades  the  place. 

We  have  seen  numerous  attempts  at  criticism,  both  by  Eastern  and  Western  critics, 
and  it  has  been  somewhat  disappointing  to  see  how  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
most  common  rules  of  art  such  criticism  can  fall.  One  writer  says  the  painting  is 
full  of  anachronisms,  and  immediately  proceeds  to  prove  his  case  by  adding  that  the 
costumes  represented  are  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  architecture  of  the 
building  is  mixed  Greek  and  Arabic.  Other  such  criticasters  go  for  the  doves  that 
circle  above  the  Prodigal’s  head  and  grumble  at  the  Etruscan  vases  and  wine  glasses 
that  are  introduced  in  the  scene.  These  things  are  sad  enough,  but  let  us  think  a 
moment.  When  the  Savior  told  the  story — old  even  in  his  day — it  was  not  intended 
alone  for  his  present  hearers;  it  was  a  story  for  all  ages  and  for  every  country. 
Therefore,  when  an  artist  wanted  to  tell  the  same  Story  he  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  style  of  dress  or  form  of  architecture  whereby  to  illustrate  his  meaning. 
Dubufe  chose,  and  chose  wisely,  that  vehicle  for  his  interpretation  of  the  great  parables 
which  suited  his  genius  the  best.  And  he  has  told  the  story  so  well  that,  as  Mr. 
Conant  said  last  night,  if  the  picture  had  come  to  us  as  a  discovery  from  some  antique 
era  of  civilization  the  world  would  have  flocked  in  wonder  to  see  it. 

We  differ  with  some  of  our  cotemporaries  in  the  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the 
picture.  The  central  figure  has  a  woman  in  white  on  his  right,  apparently  beseech¬ 
ing  him  to  some  purpose.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  allegorical  figure,  a  sort 
of  good  angel,  asking  him  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue.  It  can  hardly  be  meant 
in  that  way;  our  view  is,  that  the  white  lady,  not  quite  so  abandoned  as  the  other, 
has  still  left  to  her  sufficient  grace  to  wish  her  paramour  to  save  some  portion 
of  his  substance  from  the  general  wreck  which  she  foresees,  but  neither  her  attitude 
or  surroundings  would  warrant  for  her  any  very  high  place.  The  woman  on  the 
Prodi  gal’s  left  is — to  come  back  from  fancy  to  detail — one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces 
of  drawing  and  color  painting  we  have  ever  seen .  Desanges,  in  a  picture  with  the  same 
title,  had  a  very  similar  effect,  and  Etty  has  produced  many  such ;  but  neither  of 
these  masters  ever  succeeded  in  producing  such  great  work.  The  group  of  dancers 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  superb  for  its  life-like  effect,  and  especially  for  the  flesh 
tints  as  exposed  through  the  thin  drapery  of  their  leader.  But  it  is  in  fancial  ex¬ 
pression,  aside  from  the  Prodigal  himself,  that  the  work  of  the  artist  shows.  There 
is  the  face  of  a  seated  woman  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  on  which  the  Prodigal  is  drink¬ 
ing  his  insane  toast,  which  is  a  study  for  a  week ;  its  intensity  of  remorse  being 
something  to  which  no  description  can  do  justice.  Again,  in  the  right  foreground 
is  a  group  of  gamblers,  three  in  number,  composed  of  a  man-at-arms,  a  woman  and 
male  figure  of  more  sedate  years.  That  Italian  sworder,  if  cut  out  of  the  canvas, 
would  make  a  priceless  picture,  without  any  accessories  so  perfect  is  it  in  detail  and 
general  character.  We  might  discourse  learnedly — if  we  could — of  chiar  oscuro, 
flesh  tints  and  so  forth  ad  libitum ;  but  that  must  be  left  to  our  cotemporary  critics 
who  appear  to  know  more.  The  picture  will  reward  every  lover  of  art,  for  any 
number  of  hours  of  study,  and  with  them  we  art  content  to  leave  it. 
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From  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 

The  great  painting  of  Dubufe’s  “  Prodigal  Son,  ”  cannot  be  described  in  words 
nor  anything  of  its  marvelous  power  conveyed  by  written  language.  It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  commentary  in  the  way  of  light  and  color,  and  fullness  of  intellectual  life 
and  action  of  that  great  ineffable  story  of  the  Master  which  tells  to  poor,  sin-sick, 
sin-stained  humanity  the  wonderful  love  and  fatherhood  of  God.  It  cannot  he 
described,  and  we  will  not  attempt  it.  This  much,  however,  we  will  say,  while  the 
picture  is  colossal  in  size  and  full  of  life  and  activity,  not  a  figure  nor  an  auxiliary 
incident  could  be  spared.  Glowing  in  the  melodies  of  color,  of  group,  of  light  and 
shade  of  action  and  sentiment,  there  is  no  confusion,  all  blend  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  Frequent  visits  are  necessary  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it.  Like  all  great 
works  of  art,  in  all  its  departments,  those  are  most  impressed  with  it  and  enjoy  it 
most  who  commune  with  it  most.  From  our  complex  nature  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  receives  its  impressions  and  its  varied  sensations  are  excited,  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  In  looking  at  this  picture  the  first  impression  is  doubtless  that  of  color 
and  light,  then  beauty  of  form,  next  of  individual  action,  then  the  various  groups 
begin  to  impress  you ;  mingled  with  all  these  are  the  delights  caused  by  the  countless 
marvels  of  truth  and  fulness  of  detail  exhibited  in  the  drapery  and  anatomical  delin¬ 
eations.  Gradually  all  these  minor  things  and  the  several  groups  which  compose  the 
work  blend  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  the  spectator  becomes  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  gifted  artist  for  ten  laborious 
years.  That  canvas,  we  would  do  well  to  remember,  is  not  only  the  record  of  the 
artist’s  conception  of  the  particular  scene  he  represents,  but  the  record  of  all  his 
knowledge  and  skill  as  an  artist — of  his  coined  spirit,  and  of  one-fourth,  if  no 
more,  of  his  working  life  as*  well. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate. 

We  could  not  wish  our  readers  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  this  celebrated 
painting.  We  hope  that  those  who  reside  in  the  city  or  visit  it  within  the  next  two 
weeks  will  be  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  may  never 
be  offered  them  again. 


From  the  St.  Loxiis  Globe. 

The  grandest  work  of  art  ever  brought  to  America.  The  story  is  told  so  strongly, 
so  delicately,  so  enchantingly,  that  it  at  once  enthralls  the  imagination  and  enchains 
the  reason.  The  noble  art  apparent  in  the  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  surprising 
skill  of  execution,  enobles  the  story,  while  the  story  sanctifies  the  art. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Journal. 

Dubufe’s  “Prodigal  Son  ”  is  drawing  crowds  of  visitors,  all  of  whom  are  loud  in 
their  approbation  of  the  celebrated  work.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  press  and 
the  country  at  large  has  been  this:  the  painting  of  the  “Prodigal  Son  ”  surpasses 
in  grandeur,  symmetry  and  beauty,  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited 
in  America. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  thus  far,  none  have  gone  away  from  the  exhibition 
disappointed.  The  majority  seem  surprised  at  seeing  so  magnificent  a  picture;  it  is 
far  beyond  their  expectations,  and  at  first  view  fills  them  with  astonishment.  Many 
have  remained  for  hours  studying  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  the  great  canvas, 
and  have  come  repeatedly  to  gaze  upon  the  wonderful  scenes  so  skillfull  delineated. 

This  picture  is  the  greatest  picture  of  the  century.  Its  advent  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  thousands,  who  will  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
it.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  privilege  as  this  is  presented,  and  it  may  never  occur 
again. 
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From  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Never  has  there  been  a  grander,  more  beautiful  or  more  expressive  historical 
work  brought  to  this  country  than  the  “  Prodigal  Son,”  by  Edouard  Dubufe,  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Exposition  Building,  in  this  city;  never  has  there  been  a  more 
powerful  sermon  preached  than  the  silent  but  eloquent  story  told  in  color  by  this 
artist ;  never  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  before  the  artist  to  study  and  for 
the  connoisseur  to  admire. 

This  is  high  praise,  but  no  more  than  the  great  work  warrants.  It  is  one  of  those 
master-pieces  which  has  a  mission  higher  than  mere  financial  considerations.  Its 
artistic  influence  is  elevating  arid  ennobling.  It  establishes  a  higher  standard  for 
art  wherever  it  is  exhibited.  It  dwarfs  all  sensational  and  meretricious  and  bad  art. 
and  thus  paves  the  way  for  higher  and  better  things.  For  such  reasons  as  these,  Mr. 
Derby  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  art  in  this  city  for  bringing  it  here, 

The  picture  readily  divides  itself  into  groups,  any  one  of  which  is  a  complete 
picture  by  itself :  1.  The  Prodigal  Son  and  the  two  female  types  of  Good  and 

Evil,  the  one  appealing  to  him  with  all  the  power  of  innocence  and  purity,  the  other 
with  all  the  seductive  persuasion  of  passionate  abandon  and  lustful  beauty.  2.  The 
dancing-girls,  who  are  models  of  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  the  perfect  female  form. 
3.  The  musicians,  intent  upon  their  tuneful  work.  4.  The  group  about  the  laureled 
troubadour,  listening  to  the  reading  of  his  lay.  5.  The  revelers  at  the  banquet- 
table  in  the  very  height  of  the  debauch.  6.  The  three  gamblers  in  the  shadow  of 
the  revel.  7.  The  Prodigal  tending  the  swine.  8.  The  return  and  the  reconciliation. 
The  freedom,  grace  and  distinctness  of  these  groups,  combined  with  their  relations 
each  to  the  other  and  all  to  the  central  point  in  the  picture,  and  considered  with 
reference  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  grouping  so  many  figures  upon  so  large  a 
canvas,  arc  not  the  least  remarkable  features  of  the  work.  The  accessories  are  in 
keeping  with  the  figures  of  these  groups.  The  cool  marble  pavement,  with  a  per¬ 
spective  so  accurately  drawn  that  the  carpet  seems  to  lie  flat  upon  it;  the  gracefully- 
modeled  vases,  and  closely-copied  fruits  and  flowers;  the  architectural  drawing  and  its 
cool,  refreshing  grays;  the  balcony  and  sweep  of  steps  at  the  left;  the  distant  land¬ 
scape;  the  blue  sky  and  the  depth  and  vividness  of  atmospheric  effect,  which  give  an 
almost  stereoscopic  effect  to  the  figures  and  columns,  are  in  harmony  with  the  living 
part  of  the  picture,  and  help  tell  the  story.  A  perfection  of  ensemble  is  thus 
attained  which  is  not  often  seen  in  such  large  works,  as  it  is  rare  that  artists  excel 
sufficiently  in  figure  painting,  architectural  drawing,  and  genre  work  to  keep  the 
harmony  of  a  large  painting  unbroken. 

In  the  feature  of  color  the  artist  has  gained  great  effect  by  an  anachronism.  He 
has  chosen  the  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thus  given  no  heed  to  any  real¬ 
istic  necessities.  This  bold  step  has  given  him  a  wider  scope  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject  than  he  could  otherwise  have  had.  It  has  given  him  a  choice  from  the  most 
graceful  and  brilliant  costuming  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  likewise  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  display  of  color  in  all  its  gradations  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  a  work.  No  excuse  is  needed,  however,  for  the  anachronism.  The  old 
masters  of  painting  crowded  their  pictures  with  incongruities,  not  only  of  costume, 
but  also  of  objects,  even  filling  their  Scriptural  works  with  objects  and  events  which 
were  centuries  older.  The  strongest  reason  of  all,  however,  is,  that  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  is  a  story  of  all  time,  and  belongs  to  all  the  centuries.  It  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  told.  It  will  happen  centuries  hence  as  it  happens 
to-day.  Having  such  an  opportunity  for  color,  the  artist  has  improved  it  to  the 
utmost.  As  the  scene,  although  very  dramatic,  is  never  carried  to  the  borders  of  the 
sensational,  so  the  tone  of  this  picture,  although  warm,  and  brilliant,  and  rich,  never 
becomes  gaudy  or  over -heightened.  The  Prodigal,  although  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
the  very  centre  of  the  concentrated  luminosity,  is  relieved  between  the  pure  white 
of  the  one  figure  and  the  grateful  green  of  the  other,  on  either  hand.  His  figure 
represents  the  maximum  of  color  in  the  picture.  Lavish  and  tempting  as  are  the 
opportunities  for  color  in  the  other  figures,  they  are  all  subordinated  in  perfect 
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gradation  to  this  central  point.  This  artistic  handling  of  color  is  still  further 
manifested  in  its  contrasts,  in  the  soft  lights  which  play  upon  the  figures,  and  in 
the  realistic  mingling  of  light  and  shade.  The  flesh  tints  also  are  very  remarkable, 
especially  in  the  semi-Dude  figures  of  the  dancing-girls,  and  in  the  varying  of  com¬ 
plexions.  The  slightly-flushed  face  of  the  Prodigal,  the  delicate  and  pearly  white 
of  the  woman  at  his  right,  the  white  and  pink  flushes  of  the  voluptuous  creature  at 
his  left,  which  almost  seem  to  come  and  go,  the  pallor  of  the  drunkard,  the  dark, 
almost  livid,  flesh  of  the  losing  gambler,  the  delicate  variations  in  the  faces  of  the 
poetical  group,  varying  from  pure  white  to  a  rich  brown,  are  instances  of  this  fine 
handling  of  flesh  color. 

The  sentiment  of  the  picture  is  at  once  dramatic  and  poetical,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  dramatic  without  being  sensational,  and  it  is  poetical  without  crossing  the 
borders  of  license.  Although  the  most  of  the  main  picture  is  a  representation  of 
“riotous  living,” — of  reveling,  wantonness,  drinking,  gambling,  and  all  unhallowed 
pleasures,  there  is  no  grossness  in  the  picture,  and  nothing  to  offend  the  eye.  The 
figures  are  refined,  the  passions  are  restrained  within  delicate  limits,  and  the  action, 
although  powerful,  is  not  repulsive,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  gambling 
group,  where  the  passion  of  play  is  wrought  up  to  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  where 
despair,  rage  and  fiendish  glee  find  a  fitting  embodiment  in  the  three  figures. 

The  two  panel  pictures  are  painted  in  simple  black  and  white,  and  to  many  will 
prove  the  strongest  features  of  the  work.  Although  destitute  of  color,  they  are 
drawn  with  consummate  skill  and  expression,  and  with  such  truth  and  severity  of 
outline,  that  they  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  rich  warm  centre-piece,  with 
its  brilliant  draperies  and  shifting  colors  without  any  perceptible  loss  of  effect  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  in  toning  down  its  warmth . 

The  opportunity  to  see  such  a  grand  historical  work  as  this  should  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  unimproved.  It  may  never  occur  again,  as  such  great  pictures  hardly  come 
to  this  country  more  than  once  in  a  life-time.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  visit 
it  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  it.  There  is  no  need  to  urge  the  artist  or  the 
cultivated  lover  of  art  to  see  it.  They  will  go  there  over  and  over  again.  But 
the  whole  people  should  see  it.  It  is  a  picture  which  appeals  at  once  to  all,  and  its 
appeal  lies  not  only  in  the  interest  of  a  high  and  noble  culture,  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  a  high  and  noble  morality. 

From  the  Chicago  Times. 

Chicago  has  scarcely  realized  yet  that  there  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  art 
hall  of  the  exposition  building  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  ever  brought  to  the 
United  States ;  one  of  the  greatest  modern  pictures  in  existence.  It  is  Edouard 
Dubufe's  “  Prodigal  Son.”  The  artist  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  best  painters  France 
has  produced ;  and,  imbibing  the  artistic  faculty  from  his  infancy  under  his  father’s 
tuition,  his  work  exhibits  the  characteristic  grace  of  Paul  Delaroche  whose  pupil 
he  also  was.  Ten  years  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  magnificent  canvas. 
Its  dimensions  are  20x15  feet.  The  main  picture,  which  is  gorgeous  in  color,  is 
supplemented  on  either  end  by  what  would  certainly  be  considered  master-pieces,  if 
presented  alone,— monochrome  panels  of  the  same  he  ight  as  the  central  picture, 
the  one  on  the  left  representing  the  Prodigal  in  despair  among  the  swine  ;  that  on 
the  right  his  penitent  return  and  the  reception  by  his  father.  These  panels  are 
astonishing  in  their  drawing,  and  severely  classical  in  treatment.  Each  is  sufficient 
for  hours  of  delightful  study.  Indeed,  despite  the  splendor  of  the  central  canvas, 
it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  artist  has  not  done  his  finest  work,  having  recourse 
to  fewer  resourses  of  art,  in  the  right  panel.  There  is  nothing  lacking  to  the  sense 
of  perfect  satisfaction  with  which  we  examine  it  to  the  minutest  details.  The 
Prodigal’s  face  is  hidden.  His  pose,  the  attitude  of  his  father,  who  stands  with 
outstretched  hands,  his  face  elevated  to  heaven  with  the  profoundest  thankfulness,  are 
wonderful  in  their  realism,  while  the  handling  of  the  accessories  is  coldly  superb. 
Both  panels  are  in  monochrome,  thus  most  severely  testing  the  artist’s  drawing  and 
working  in,  and  serving  at  the  same  time  to  throw  the  glory  of  the  middle  canvas 
into  a  greater  relief,  while  inviting  more  critical  scrutiny  upon  their  own  merits. 
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The  Prodigal,  a  beautiful  youth,  his  countenance  Roman  in  outline,  Greek  in  ex¬ 
pression,  is  the  dominant  figure.  On  his  left,  under  a  portico  of  a  palace,  the  pillars 
and  ceiling  of  which  are  marvels  of  architectural  imitation,  which  nobody  will  fail 
to  observe,  is  a  group  of  revelers  already  sunk  in  debauch.  They  are  drinking  out 
of  champagne  glasses  of  a  very  recent  pattern.  The  figures  are  exquisitely  dis¬ 
posed,  and  this  scene  possesses  some  of  the  rarest  merits  of  genre  treatment.  One 
of  the  nymphs  leans  back  lasciviously  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Prodigal,  her  face 
hidden  from  the  observer,  but  shining  upon  his,  her  fingers  twined  in  his,  their 
hands  resting  in  her  warm  bosom.  On  his  right  is  a  young  girl  in  modest  attire, 
innocence  and  purity  gleaming  in  her  angelic  face,  and  the  eloquence  of  love 
appealing  from  her  earnest  eyes  to  his,  urgently  bidding  him  leave  the  temptations 
in  which  he  is  so  desperately  sunk.  In  the  right  background  are  musicians  playing 
for  gauzy  dancers,  whom  the  artist  introduces,  he  claims,  to  show  the  innocence  of 
the  dance,  but  the  execution  is  certainly  equivocal,  and  the  observer  will  conclude 
rather  that  they  have  afforded  him  an  irresistible  opportunity  to  display  his  anatomical 
knowledge.  An  Indianapolis  minister  is  said  to  have  gone  into  raptures  over  the 
shoulders  of  one  of  the  three,  which  is  a  suersrestive  comment  on  the  moral  lesson 
the  painter  intended  to  teach.  In  the  right  foreground,  a  poet  reads  his  verses  to 
admiring  listeners,  and  musicians,  finding  his  voice  sweeter  than  guitar  and  har¬ 
monica,  are  silent  and  wrapt  in  attention.  In  the  left  foreground,  a  hideous  group 
is  engaged  in  gambling,  and  the  passion  of  the  wiuner  and  the  loser  is  portrayed  with 
a  highly  dramatic  effect.  All  the  figures  appear  life-size;  they  are  of  course  colossal. 

The  picture,  in  design  no  more  than  in  grouping,  drawing  and  color,  is  an  unsur¬ 
passed  specimen  of  the  French  school.  The  idealism  of  the  general  fancy  vanishes 
when  the  artist  applies  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  details. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal. 

Without  doubt  the  fine  art  event  of  the  season  is  the  exhibition  of  Dubufe’s 
painting  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son.”  To  describe  it  is  unnecessary,  and  few  ordinary 
writers  possess  the  critical  ability  to  adequately  do  so  It  is  one  of  the  occasional 
triumphs  of  genius  that  astonish  as  well  as  delight.  It  is  not  to  be  fathomed  at  a 
glance,  or  at  one  or  two  visits.  It  is  like  a  rich  living  landscape  of  the  tropics,  that 
might  be  gazed  upon  daily  and  hourly  and  never  wearied  of.  Its  beauties  are  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  there  is  no  palace  or  temple  or  gallery  in  the  universe  it  would  not 
adorn.  It  is  the  vivid  reproduction  of  the  voluptuous  riotry  of  a  past  age.  Vice  is 
at  once  arrayed  in  its  most  fascinating  and  most  hideous  hues,  and  yet  coarseness  and 
lewdness  of  design  can  nowhere  be  detected.  It  is  a  bright  and  terrible  concep¬ 
tion — an  effort  of  profound  human  skill  to  grasp  at  the  ideal  conjured  up  by  the 
divine  imagination  of  the  Savior,  and  portrayed  by  his  simple  but  powerful  language. 
It  is  eloquent  with  the  lesson  of  the  illusions  of  sin  and  their  inevitable  recompense. 
In  all  its  details  it  is  complete  and  expressive.  Of  the  thirty-six  figures  in  the  main 
scene,  each  would  constitute  a  picture  of  itself.  Every  countenance  has  its  peculiar 
cast,  and  is  alive  with  thought,  passion,  gayety,  sadness,  exhultation,  joy,  hate  or 
sorrow.  The  perfect  symmetry  and  the  faultless  coloring  of  the  forms  and  costumes 
are  wonderful.  No  explanatory  chart  is  needed  to  reach  the  various  meanings  of 
the  artist.  The  most  uncultured  eye  can  read  the  gorgeous  presentation  at  a  glance. 
The  scene  is  no  longer  the  reflex  of  a  parable.  It  is  imbued  with  life  and  splendor 
of  a  positive  reality.  The  somber  panel  picture  on  the  left,  where  the  reckless 
Prodigal  sits  down  in  desolation,  deserted  by  all,  and  the  destitute  menial  of  strangers, 
contrasts  powerfully  with  the  glowing  scene  of  lavish  dissipation  it  adjoins.  The 
right  panel  picture,  depicting  “the  Prodigal’s  return,”  would  of  itself  make  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  any  artist.  Dnbufe  has  vindicated  his  right  to  be  classed  with  the  old 
masters,  and  while  such  paintings  as  this  are  produced,  modern  art  may  yet  hope  to 
equal  the  achievements  of  the  past. 
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ENGRAVED  BY  THE  EMINENT  FRENCH  ARTIST 


PAUL  GIRARDET, 

OF  PARIS, 

Are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  can  be  had  at 
the  Rooms  where  the  Painting  is  exhibited. 

The  Engravings  are  printed  upon  heavy  plate 
paper,  with  wide  margin,  and  are  perfeCt  copies 
of  the  Painting,  showing  the  details  of  the 
picture  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  are 
very  attractive  as  works  of  Art,  and  also  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  for  their 
historical  and  sacred  associations. 


PRICE  OF  THE  ENGRAVING. 

Plain,  for  the  set,  -----  $20. 

Colored,  (<  “  ■  “  -  -  -  -  -  ^  ~^$5.d.  -■* 


